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to 

i eo Sa 

Sre. Francts Burperr, Bart. 
On the conduct of the. Admiralty towards 
¢ ° 

Mr. Hunter. ~ On the projects with 
regard to the Funds.—On the inten- 
tions of the Whigs.—On the state of 
the corn-crops. 


Sir, — Before I proceed to the other 
proposed subjects of this letter, I cannot 
help requesting your attention to the 
manner in which the government treats 
those ** men of science,” for the reward 
of whom they profess such an anxious 
desire to be possessed of the means. You 
remember, Sir, that, during the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, there was a long dis- 
cussion upon the subject of the expences 
of the divers departments of the Navy, 
and particularly upon the expences of the 
Admiralty and the several offices and offi- 
cers under its immediate controul. During 
this discussion, the item of the Board of 
Longitude, the Astronomical, in short, 
the item of Science came under notice ; 
and, the advocates of expenditure, that is 
to say, the enemies of retrenchment, 
plumed themselves on the triumph which 
expending a large sum of money in this 
way appeared to give them. ‘** What,” 
said they, ‘* would gentlemen be so very 
‘“sayinz ; so very economical, as to re- 
‘* fuse the sums necessary for the reward 
‘and the encouragement of. men of 
“ learning 2. Would they not consent to 
** the nation’s shewing it’s: déberality to- 
‘“‘ wards a description of persons, who 
* ought always to be generously treated ? 


_* Would they banish science, or; by 


‘¢ starving it, compel it to banish itself, to 


‘¢ the woods of America, or the wilds of 
*¢ Siberia ?” 

This, Sir, was the tone of these per- 
sons, while the enormous expences of the 
Admiralty were under discussion. Give 
me leave, therefore, to lay before you an 
account of the manner, in which, in one 
instance, at least, the Admiralty has 
treated a man of science. It is well 
known to you, Sir, that it is of the greats 
est importance for navigators to be able to 
ascertain the Latitude and Longitude of 
the point, at which they may be, at any 
time when out at Sea. ‘The Latitude is a 
matter of less difficulty, and, indeed, ge- 
nerally speaking, of very little difficulty. 
But, to ascertain the Longitude is a thing 
of so much difficulty, and the means of 
doing it, as far as such means have 
hitherto been discovered, are, in many 
cases, so inadequate to the purpose, that, 
there has been for a great number of 
years, a reward of a hundred thousand 
pounds, I believe it is, offered by the go- 
vernment, for what is generally called the 
discovery of the Longitude. The other 
governments of Europe have also offered 
large sums for this purpose, the accom. 
plishment of which is regarded as a great 
object in the affairs of the whole world. 
Nay, of so much importance has the ob-. - 
ject been regarded in this country, that 
there is, as you well know, an establish. 
ment under the Admiralty, which costs 
large sums of money annually, and which 
is called the Bourd of Longitude, the 
business, or, at least, the main business 
of it being to hear, examine, and discuss, 
propositions relative to this great object 
of research. 

Now, Sir, there is a gentleman, whose 





name is James Hunter, who, at the end 
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pensioned Burke, which is, ‘‘ that were 
** every RICH man’s throat cut, the poor 
** would not have a meal the more for 
it.” This is one of the frauds in ar- 
gument, made use of by that corrupt, 
crafty, and clever man. We are not 
proposing to cut any body's throat. We 
are proposing no violences of any sort. 
We are proposing to adopt measures of 
justice, and we will not believe that to 
do men justice has a tendency to urge 
them to cut throats, or to commit any 
outrages whatever. Besides, when have 
we said, that there ought not to be rich 
men in the country? When have we 
said that any man’s estate, which he has 
fairly acquired, or has received from his 
ancestors, ought to be taken away from 
him? ‘This is no doctrine of ours. We, 
on the contrary, wish that every man 
should keep his own, and that the incomes 
of some ought not to be taken away for 
the purpose of being given to others. We 
complain that great sums are taken out 
of the pockets of the people, and given 
to those who do nothing for the people ; 
we express a wish that this practice may 
be put an end to because it tends to pro- 
duce misery amongst the people; and, 
in answer to this complaint, the false 
Burke is brought to tell us, that if every 
rich man’s throat were cut, the oor 
would not havea meal the more for it! 
But, Sir, it gives me pleasure to 
be able to say, that sophistry like this ; 
that all the arts of hypocrisy ; that all the 
cant of those who affect such a tender 
concern for the people, have, at last, been 
completely defeated, and that there does 
exist, from one end of the country to the 
other, a clear and decided opinion, that, 
to the waste of the public money, on bar- 
racks, military academies and asylums, 
to an immense standing army, a most 
enormous staff establishment, to innume- 
rable sinecures, pensions, grants, allow- 
auces, commissionerships, with all their 





endless retinue of officers, clerks, mes. 
sengers, door-keepers, &c. there does 
exist, throughout the whole country, 
a clear and decided opinion, that to these 
causes are to be principally ascribed all the 
distresses which the country endures and 
which is daily and hourly covering it with 
shame and degradation, and sapping the 
foundations of its strength and its fame. I 
beseech you, therefore, Sir, tostep forward 
to assist and to protect us. I am quite 
certain that the country will be respon. 
sive to your voice. I would fain hope, if 
L could, that many country-gentlemen 
will be ready to co-operate with you 
in all lawful endeavours (and no other 
endeavours will you make) to rescue their 
country from ruin. But if you are still 
destined to stand alone, or, at least, to 
have the assistance of no one but your 
gallant Colleague, who has so nobly dealt 
corruption a mortal blow, I am quite sa- 
tisfied, from every thing that I have seen 
or heard, that you will have the support 
of the people. You have frequently de- 
clared that you have no new scheme to 
adopt ; that you want nothing new; that 
you wish to overturn nothing that is 
agreeable to the Constitution of the coun. 
try ; that you wish to deprive the Crown 
of none of its prerogatives, the Nobility 
of none of their privileges, the Church of 
none of its dignities or dues ; but, that 
you wish the people to enjoy fully their 
rights also, and that, to obtain them this 
enjoyment, you will exert yourself to the 
utmost of your power. The people con- 
cur with you in opinion; they are impa- 
tient to hear your propositions distinctly 
laid before Parliament; and they are 
ready to assist you by every lawful means 
at their command. 


I am with the greatest respect, 
Sir, | 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Wn. Cossert. 
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we 
TO 
Sir. Francts Burpvert, Bart. 


On the conduct of the Admiralty towards 
Mr. Hunter. — On the projects with 
regard to the Funds.—On the inten- 
tions of the Whigs.—On the state of 
the corn-crops. 


Sir, — Before I proceed to the other 
proposed subjects of this letter, I cannot 
help requesting your attention to the 
manner in which the government treats 
those ** men of sctence,’’ for the reward 
of whom they profess such an anxious 
desire to be possessed of the means. You 
remember, Sir, that, during the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, there was a long dis- 
cussion upon the subject of the expences 
of the divers departments of the Navy, 
and particularly upon the expences of the 
Admiralty and the several offices and offi- 
cers under its immediate controul. During 
this discussion, the item of the Board of 
Longitude, the Astronomical, in short, 
the item of Science came under notice ; 
and, the advocates of expenditure, that is 
to say, the enemies of retrenchment, 
plumed themselves on the triumph which 
expending a large sum of money in this 
way appeared to give them. ‘* What,” 
said they, ** would gentlemen be so very 
“‘savins ; so very economical, as to re- 
‘¢ fuse the sums necessary for the reward 
‘and the encouragement of men «cf 
“learning 2 Would they not consent to 
** the nation’s shewing it’s (¢berality to- 
‘“‘ wards a description of persons, who 
** ought always to be generously treated ? 
** Would they banish science, or, by 
*¢ starving it, compel it to banish itself, to 


‘© the woods of America, or the wilds of 
‘¢ Siberia ?” 

This, Sir, was the tone of these per- 
sons, while the enormous expences of the 
Admiralty were under discussion. Give 
me leave, therefore, to lay before you an 
account of the manner, in which, in one 
instance, at least, the Admiralty has 
treated a man of science. It is well 
known to you, Sir, that it is of the great. 
est importance for navigators to be able to 
ascertain the Latitude and Longitude of 
the point, at which they may be, at any 
time when out at Sea. ‘The Latitude is a 
matter of less difficulty, and, indeed, £e- 
nerally speaking, of very little difficulty. 
Bat, to ascertain the Longitude is a thing 
of so much difficulty, and the means of 
doing it, as far as such means have 
hitherto been discovered, are, in many 
cases, so inadequate to the purpose, that, 
there has been for a great number of 
years, a reward of a hundred thousand 
pounds, I believe it is, ofiered by the go- 
vernment, for what is generally called the 
discovery of the Longitude. The other 
governments of Europe have also offered 
large sums for this purpose, the accom. 
plishment of which is regarded as a great 
object in the affairs of the whole world. 
Nay, of so much importance has the ob- 


ject been regarded in this country, that 


there is, as you well know, an establish. 
ment under the Admiralty, which costs 
large sums of money annually, and which 
is called the Bourd of Longitude, the 
business, or, at least, the main businesg 
of it being to hear, examine, and discuss, 
propositions relative to this great object 
of research. 

Now, Sir, there is a gentleman, whose 





name is James Huntrr, who, at the end 
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of some years of study and experiment, 
has applied to the Admiralty ; not for 
any money, you will please to observe ; 
not for any reward, in any shape what- 


ever; but merely to have an examina- 
tion by the Board of Longitude, or the 


Astronomer Royal, of an instrument, in- 
vented by him; and, Sir, at the end of 
six weeks, he has obtained the distinguish- 
ed honour of being told, not by the 
Lords of the Admiralty themselves. Oh! 
no, great and mighty Potentates! two 
or three years of study; two or three 
years labour of the mind of a man of real 
science, was too little to merit a word in 
the first person from these great and awful 
personages. Nay, an answer, even a re- 


JSusal to be heard, in the name of their se- 


cretary, the famous advocate of a famous 
cause, as you and [ well recollect; a re- 
fusal in the name of even this man was 
thought too great an honour for Mr. 
Hunter; and, therefore, it was con- 
veyed to him by that secretary’s clerk ! 
This, Sir, is the way in which men of 
Science receive encouragement from the 
Board of Admiralty; from that.set of 
men, whom their underlings, with almost 
eastern adulation, call ** their Lordships.” 

I am speaking here, Sir, of what I 
know. I know the gentleman who has 
tendered this invention for examination. L 
knew him a great many years ago in the 
Province of New Brunswick, where he 
was a Builder and Cabinet-maker, a per- 
son of considerable property, of excellent 
character, and regarded by every body as 


aman more learned, as a Mathematician, 


than any other man in that country. He was 
kind enough to give me a small piece of 
ground for a garden, but, he rendered me 
an imfinitely greater service in giving me 
the first notions that I ever received rela- 
tive to the science, for which he was 
famed in that country. After a lapse of 
about six and twenty years, he remain- 
ing in New Brunswick, while I have been 
tossing about the world, 1 heard, about 


two months ago, through the means of a 
letter from himself, that he was in Lon. 
don, without, however, being informed of 
the business that had brought him thither, 

Remembering, with great gratitude, his 
goodness towards me, I wrote him a very 
pressing invitation to come to Botley, 
which, after about seven weeks had elaps. 
ed, he accepted of. This visit, Sir, has led to 
my coming at the knowledge of the facts 
which I have just stated. Mr. Hunter, 
Sir, is a man, who, if the government 
would offer him money, would scorn to 
receive it. unless he were convinced, that 
it was the just reward of services rendered 
to the Public. I can safely defy any man 
who knows him to speak of his character 
in terms less honourable to him than those 
which I have made use of. The Lieute- 
nant Governor of the Province, GENERAL 
Carveton, who knew Mr. Hunter very 
well, will, if he be asked, say what I have 
said. He will say further, that he has 
always known Mr. Hunter as being, in 
all respects, a man not less ardent in at- 
tachment to his Country and the Public 
good, according to the best of his judg- 
ment; a man not less disinterested in the 
pursuit of scientific inventions than he is 
virtuous in private life. 

If, Sir, what I have here said of the 
character of this gentleman be correct, 
what shall be said of the conduct of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, in suffering him 
to wait in London six weeks before they 
returned; before they condescended to 
return even a refusal of an examination; 
and, indeed not doing it even then, except 
at the special request of an Admiral, who, 
being of opinion that the invention was of 
great utility, applied in person to “* Their 
Great Lordships,” and succeeding in ob- 
taining the favour of about twenty super- 
cilious words put upon a large piece of 
paper, by one of their underlings ? What 
shall be said of this conduct on their part? 

For my part, Sir, I do not pretend to 





be a judge of the merit of the invention ; 
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but, circumstances have thrown me into 
situations, which have compelled me to 
learn enough of Nautical affairs to enable 
me tu say, without any fear of contradic- 
tion,that, iftheinvention be that which Mr. 
Hunter asserts it to be, and that which 
I most sincerely believe it to be, it not 
only merits the greatest attention on the 
part of the Lords of the Admiralty, but a 
substantial national reward, or, which 
would, I verily believe, be more pleasing 
to Mr. Hunter, an universal acknow- 
ledgement of its merits. 

The wses of this instrument are thus 
described by Mr. Hunter himself: * It 
‘+ is calleda Nautical Indicator. It is a re- 
‘‘ presentation of the circles and arches of 
‘¢ the natural hemisphere so far as they are 
** necessary to the seaman and traveller ; 
“and, when placed agreeably to the ob- 
‘* served altitudes of the Sun or ofa Star, 
“gives, at any time of the day or night, 
“the Meridian Altitude, Senith Distance, 
“True Time, Azimuth, Amplitudes, 
“ Length of the Day, and Variation of the 
“ Needle, at the place of observation, 
“without a possibility of (unwilful) 
“error, by placing the whole under the 
“* eye of the operator in their natural posi- 
‘tions. ‘To the traveller by land no 
* other accompanying instrument than a 
“spirit, or other level, is necessary to 
‘ascertain all the above mentioned ob. 
“ jects, at a time when, perhaps, the mind 
‘‘may be too much agitated for numeri- 
** cal calculations. To the curious in his 
** study, willing to observe the true time 
“of the day, or the progress and varia- 
‘tions of the Magnetic Needle, no other 
‘* additional apparatus is wanted than a 
‘* Mariner’s Compass.—T'o the Teacher in 
‘this school it will also be useful, in de- 
“* tecting and correcting the errors of his 
“ pupil, and in giving a clear proof and de- 
‘* monstration, that, with the observed al- 
** titudes, the interval of time between 
** each, and the known declination at the 
‘* time, the Sun is precisely at the same 
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‘¢ distance from the Meridian, and the 
*¢ Meridian altitude must be that given by 
‘* the instrument: as also all the fore. 
‘mentioned objects so interesting to 
‘¢ Navigators.—T'o Merchants it must be 
** of much greater consequence, since, by 
‘*¢ death, sickness, or casualties, the charge | 
‘‘ of their ships and cargoes often de- 
‘*volve on those, whose knowledge, 
‘** through want of education, is far from 
** being adequate to the trust. The in- 
‘* strument is of the most simple con- 
‘struction, and the application may be 
‘¢ understood by almost every capacity in 
‘Ca few hours; by a navigator at first 
*¢ sight. 

You will perceive, Sir, that, though 
Mr. Ilonter is too modest to describe 
his invention as being a discovery of the 
Longitude, yet, that if it does possess the 
powers here ascribed to it, it falls very 
little short of meriting that character 5 
for, it completely supersedes the neces- 
sity of any reckoning, or calculation, dure 
ing a voyage. At present there is con- 
stantly going on on board of every ship 
at sea, the laborious business of measur. 
ing and calculating, in order to ascertain 
the ship’s situation as to Longitude ; and; 
when the most skilful Navigators have 
done their best, gales and currents very 
frequently render their log book and 
their calculations of very little use. In. 
numerable are the instances in which 
ships have gone in a wrong direction for 
hundreds of leagues for want ofan instru- 
ment of this capacity. Innumerable are 
the instances of ship-wrecks from the 
same cause. Indeed it was Mr. Hun. 
TER’s Own experience of the great danger 
that arose from this cause that led to the 
invention of his instrument. The Mas. 
ter of the ship, in which he returned to 
Scotland from New Brunswick, though, 
probably, a very skilful mariner, was un- 
able to ascertain the situation of his ship 
for want of something which did not de. 
pend upon a meridian observation, or 
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upon reckoning or calculation. The 
ship was, I believe, in real danger of 
being lost; or, at any rate, it was the 
great inconvenience and danger which 
the ship experienced that led Mr. Hun- 
TER to turn his mind to the subject. 
Therefore, Sir, as you will perceive, 
this gentleman is no money hunting pro- 


jector; he is no wild enthusiastic; he is 


no man who has made a discovery in a 
dream ; he is no hungry seeker after cha- 
rity from the government. I, as I ob- 
served before, do not presume to any de- 
gree of knowledge on the subject, suffici- 
ent to enable me to judge of the merits 
of the invention; I do not pretend to 
describe the instrument itself. Mr. Hun- 
TER has shewn me a drawing of it; and, 
if he has not left London, on his way to 
Edinburgh, he will, probably, shew the 
instrument itself to you, if you will be 
so good as to call upon him at No.6, Ru- 
pert Street, Haymarket. It is, however, 
sufficient for us that we have a descrip- 
tion of the uses of this invention; that 
we know Mr. Hunter to be a person of 
great respectability, and a man of real 
science, that he has devoted some years 
of his life to this object; that his name 
has been intreduced to the Lords of the 
Admiralty by more than one member of 
Parliament; that he does not come with 
a solicitation for money, before his inven- 
tion be approved of; that he comes to 
the government and says: ‘* you havea 
“6 set of learned men, calied the Board of 
66 Longitude; you have a learned man 
“called an Astronomer Royal; these 
‘¢ learned persons are liberally paid out 
“¢ of the taxes by my country-men, and 
‘¢ by me amongst the rest; the business 
<¢ of these learned persons is, to examine 
“¢into all matters, connected with the 
<¢ improvement of the Science of Naviga- 
“tion. I come, therefore, to ask no fa- 
<¢ your at your hands. I humbly hope 
‘6 that I have discovered, and brought to 
‘‘ perfection, an improvement in. the 
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*¢ Science of Navigation. I want not a 
** farthing from you, unless my invention 
*¢ fully answers to my description of it, 
*¢ All that I ask, is, that you will suffer it 
‘¢ to be examined by the learned men 
‘* whom my country pays.” 

If Mr. Hunter did not make use of 
these very words, such has been the pur. 
port of his language. And, is it not 
scandalous, Sir, that this invention should 
nat have been submitted to examination ? 
We will suppose, for argument’s sake, 
that Mr. Hunter may have deceived him. 
self. I believe no such thing. One in- 
stance of his ingenuity, was, the inven. 
tion of a wind-mill in New-Brunswick. 
The common wind-mill can be used only 
with certain winds. He invented one to 
go with every wind. I could mention 
numerous instances, almost any one. of 
which would be sufficient to convince 
you, that he is a man of superior talent. 
But, suppose the very worst that can be 
supposed. Suppose him to be completely 
in error. How is his error to be disco- 
vered, unless his invention be examined? 
In the present state of the matter, Mr. 
Hunter has a right to contend, that his 
invention is perfect, and the public are 
fully sanctioned in believing him, bear- 
ing in mind the character of the man, 
and, also bearing in mind the fact, which 
I now state, and that is, that it has re. 
ceived the full approbation of every sci- 
entific person, and of every Practical Na- 
vigator, to whom it has been submitted. 
But, as I said before, if it were to turn 
out, that he had made some mistake; 
that his invention was of no use; it is 
impossible to justify the refusal to give 
him hearing, and it is equally impossible 
for any man of common feeling not to be 
indignant when he reflects on the manner, 
in which this refusal has been given. 

To ascertain the motives, which have 
produced this refusal, is not my business. 
It is pretty clear, that, if the invention 
would have the effect, which Mr. Hunter 
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ascribes to it, it would in a short time, 
not, perhaps, wholly supersede reckoning 

and calculation; but, it certainly would 
render the science of Navigation less 
dificult ; it would lessen the profits of 
the teachers of that science; andit would, 
in all probability, tend to diminish the in- 
comes of a great number of persons in the 
Public employ, or, more properly speak- 
ing, in the patronage and pay of the 
Government. Mr. Hunter has amused 
me with the efforts that he has been 
making to convince some learned teachers 
of navigation, that he does not mean to 
supersede calculation ; that he does not 
mean, in other words, to shew that he 
has discovered any thing calculated to 
render the knowledge which they possess 
of less use than it was before. A little of 
my experience; a little of my know- 
ledge of the hangers-on of government 
would have been of great use to him in 
this case. It would have taught him that 
the interests of such persons made them 
much too sharp sighted not to perceive, 
with half an eye, that whatever he gained 
in point of fame by this invention, they 
would certainly lose sooner or later, in 
weight of pudding. As to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the Ministry, if I am asked, what 
interest they could have in rejecting this 
gentleman’s application for a hearing on 
so important a subject, I will frankly say, 
that I hardly believe, that any one of [ 
them has ever had any clear idea about 
the matter. Ida not believe that one of | 
them has ever been told the story. But, 
at the same time I am equally well satis- | 
fied, that not a man of them has ever 
cared any thing about the matter or any 
such matter, because, if there had been 
only one man amongst them who had paid 
only ordinary attention to this important 
part of his duty, Mr. Hunrer never 
would have had to complain of having 
been refused an examination. While, 
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lof the Admiralty; while I am ready 
entirely to aquit them of having dictated 
the supercilious refusal of which | have so 
often spoken, I must of necessity think 
them chargeable of a want of attention to 
a concern of great national consequence. 
I acquit them of insolence: let them, if 
they can, acquit themselves of the charge 
of neglect. 

Mr. Hunter, as I have observed before, 
had the exceedingly high honour of getting 
his name introduced to their Great Lord- 
ships. You, Sir, know pretty well, who 
and what these great and mighty Com- 
missioners are. You have seen them and, 
I hope, that, soon after you have read 
this, you will have seen Mr. Hunter. 
You will then be able, perhaps, to des- 
cribe the indignation which you have felt 
at reading the following letter, addressed, 
‘*7'o Mr. James Hunter, No. 6, Rupert 
*¢ Street, Haymarket.” 


“ Admiralty Office, 3ist May, 1816.. 
6 Sin, 


‘¢ Having laid before my Lords Come 
‘¢ missioners of the Admiralty, your letter 
‘Sof the 30th inst. requesting, that an 
‘¢ instrument, which you have completed, 
‘MAY BE EXAMINED, I am come 
‘© manded to acquaint you, that their 
‘¢ Lordships well not trouble you on the 
** occaston. 
“ T am, Sir, 
‘¢' Your very humble Servant, 
*¢ Joun Barrow.” 


I say, Sir, perhaps you will be able to 
describe your indignation at reading this 
letter, taking into your view, while yeu 
read it, who Mr. Hunter is, who “ My 
*¢ Lords” are, and who this Mr. Barrow 
is, who tells Mr. Hunter that he is com- 


‘manded by his Lords, to tell him, Mr. 


Hunter, that his, Mr. Barrow’s, Lords, 
will not trouble Mr. Hunter upon the 
occasion. Never, I will venture to say, 
was any ferm of words yet invented by 





therefore, I am ready to acquit the Lords 





mortal man, more offensive, more inso« 
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lent, than the words here made use of, if 
we take a right view, and make a correct 
estimate, of the occasion of the writing, 
of the subject written on, of the person 
written to, of the persons supposed to dic- 
tate the writing, of the intermediate agent, 
Lawyer Croker, between the persons dic- 
tating and the person ostensibly writing, 
and even of the person whose name actu- 
ally appears at the bottom of the writing. 
Six weeks, you will please to observe, 
before the 30th of May, had Mr. Hunter 
made application by letter to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, and six weeks had he 
remained without receiving any answer 
more than if he had been a dog. At the 
end of these six weeks, an Admiral, to 
whom he had submitted his invention, 
and who expressed his approbation of it, 
did him the favour to convey a second 
application to Their Great, Big, Large, 
Immense, Mighty, and Prodigious Lord- 
ships, and to obtain for him the excessive 
indulgence of a ** command” from ** Their 
“© Lordships” to Mr. Barrow, the under. 
ling of lawyer Croker, of being informed 
that ** Their Lordships” would not *¢ ¢rou- 
“¢ ble him,” by granting his request to 
cause his invention to be examined! If 
I were disposed to encourage the vulgar 
and insulting notions, which, with great 
injustice, are too frequently indulged in 
by those cf this kingdom, who are not 
natives of fredand, | should certainly re- 
gard this letter, this matchless specimen 
of blunder and of brass, as a natural pro- 
duction of the country of lawyer Croker. 
The Public may be assured, Sir, that such 
a letter, in answer to such a request, 
would not have been sent from a Board 
of Admiralty, subject to the control of, 
and liable to be called to account by, a 
Reformed Parliament. 

As if there were to be wanting no cir- 
cumstance necessary to complete the 
odiousness of this proceeding, this Mr. 


_ Barrow is, if you please to recollect, the 


very man, whose large allowance or 


salary was so much objected to, during 
the last Session of Parliament; and, 
which is very singular, great merit was 
ascribed to him, great indulgence was 
said to be due to him, great encourage. 
ment ought to be given to him, it was 
said; and what for, Sir? Because he 
was a literary man! Now you are remind. 
ed of it, you will recollect, that a great 
fuss was made about this li/erary man, 
‘¢ What,” said lawyer Croker and others 
of a similar description, ‘ would you 
‘6 srudge a few pounds to reward men of 
‘literary talent? Would you give 
‘‘nothing to men of science? Do you 
‘‘consider the literary talents of Mr. 
*¢ Barrow 2” 

Now, Sir, for my part, I know of no 
literary work, the production of this 
Mr. Barrow; except he be the author of 
a book, published some years, upon the 
subject of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
other territories in that quarter of the 
Globe, which has the name of John 
Barrow in its title page, and which is as 
contemptible a performance of the kind 
as I ever saw; which, while the subject 
presented a grand scope for the mind of 
the natural and political philosopher, 


stated in order to draw from them con- 
clusions of great importance; while, in 
short, a very interesting and very useful 
work seemed to be the natural produce 
of the materials which must have lain 
scattered about before the author, he has 
contrived to render his work so sterile, 
so destitute of all interest, that it is not 
without desperate struggles against drow- 
siness that one can get through half a 
dozen ofits pagesatatime. The Author, 
however, has taken special good care to 
make his court to every enemy of free- 
dom of whatever country or whatever 
colour. Whether this Mr. Barrow really 
be the author of the work here spoken 
of, I am not certain. But, if he be, ! 





must say, that he was a very prop¢t 


while numerous facts might have been, 
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person to select for the purpose of in- 
sulting such a man as Mr. Hunter; and if 
it be the same Mr. Barrow, the Public 
will now have an opportunity of seeing 
what sort of literary men it is that our 
government delights to honour and re- 
ward. 

We shall be told, very likely, that the 
Admiralty must use their own discretion, 
as to whom they shall attend to and 
whom they shall not attend to. ‘To be 
sure they must; but their discretion is 
not a thing beyond the right of enquiry 
on the part of the people. What I say 
is, that the Admiralty have no right to 
refuse a hearing, upon such a subject, to 
any person who comes to them with a re- 
spectable introduction. ‘* What,” their 
partizans will say, ‘* would you have 
‘‘ their Lordships have the whole of their 
‘¢ time taken up with listening to wild 
‘¢ projectors about all sorts of nonsense ?” 
In the first place, it was not upon a non- 
sensical subject that Mr. Hunter came to 
them. If, indeed, he had come to them 
with a project for making very conve- 
nient tooth-picks, or very efficacious 
flesh- brushes, for the use of the Admirals 
of the Navy,- lawyer Croker might have 
properly enough been employed to send 
him off with a sort of jeering note. But 
this was a serious subject; a subject of 
great importance; the applicant came in- 
troduced, at least his name was intro- 
duced, by the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, and by several other gentlemen 
of high station in society. And, Sir, 
when this is the case, if it be not the 
duty of the Lords of the Admiralty to 
bestow their attention upon the matter, I 
Should be very glad to know of what 
use this Board of Admiralty is. I should 
be very glad to know, why they receive 
from us so many thousand pounds a year. 
Still, however, it was not the time of the 
Lords of the Admiralty that Mr. Hunter 
would have occupied. It was a small 





portion of the time ; only a few hours of 
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the time of the Board of Longitude, or 
of the Astronomer Royal: persons who, 
if they do not receive their pay for no- 
thing at all; if their salaries be any thing 
more than so many mere jobs, have no- 
thing else to do than to hear such persons 
as Mr. Hunter and to examine into matters 
such as he had to lay before them. There- 
fore, there is no excuse whatever to be 
made for this treatment of Mr. Hunter’s 
application. 
Lawyer Croker may tell us that if Mr. 
Hunter’s profession be what he professes 
it to be, why does he not get it adopted in 
the Merchant’s. service? Why need he 
come to the Government? Lawyer 
Croker, who is @ wit in his way, may tell 
us that if Mr. Hunter does really possess 
such a precious treasure, why does not he 
keep it to himself; why does he come to 
seek for the approbation of the govern- 
ment? In the first place, Sir, this would 
be a famous answer to lawyer Croker if 
he should talk again about the literary 
merits of his under-strapper, Mr. Barrow. 
We know, well, that grants out of the 
public money are continually made as a 
reward for useful inventions ; and, though 
the invention of Captain Manby, for in- 
stance, was very justly rewarded, it was 
an invention of infinitely less importance, 
of infinitely less utility, as well as of a 
much lower character than that of Mr. 
Hunter. Besides, though there can be no 
doubt of the value of Mr. Hunter’s inven- 
tion to the mercantile marine; though 
there can be no doubt, that, in time, the 
invention will be adopted, and will come 
into general use, in spite of the repulsion 
of this government, still, you will be 
pleased to observe, Sir, that the invention 
will require ¢rial ; that it will require to 
be decided on by some competent and 
well known judges ; it will require a mis. 
sion out to sea for the pupose of trial; it 
will require that My. Hunter himself 


should perform a voyage along with com. 


petent judges, which he is very willing to 
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do, though seventy.four years of age; 
the life of Mr. Hunter is of uncertain 
duration as well as the life of other men, 
and, therefore, as little time as possible 
should be lost. From all this, Sir, it is 
manifest, that this is a concern which 
merits, in a peculiar degree, the encou- 
ragement and the aid of the strong arm 
and long purse of government ; that is to 
say, the arm and the purse of the people, 
which always ought to be freely aud 
generously employed for the eucourage- 
ment and the reward of scientific la- 
bours. 

Lawyer Croker may tell us, perhaps, 
that, if it turned out, at last, that Mr. 
Hunter’s invention was of no use, the 
thousand pounds or two, which it would 
cost to send out a ship to sea, in order to 
give the invention a full trial, would be so 
much of the Public money thrown awny. 
The Lawyer will forget, I dare say, the 
sums which have been expended upon ra- 
ree-shows in the Green and Hyde Parks ; 
he will forget the Chinese works at Brigh- 
ton, and the new Street opposite Carlton 
House, he will forget the transaction of 
Perceval and Quintin Dick. In short, 
he will forget every thing, every folly, 
every job upon which the millions of past 
years have Leen expended ; but he cannot 
forget, he shall not forget, the sums which 
are now annually paid to the hangers on 
of the government; I mean particularly 
those, who have performed what he would 
call literary services, The instances of 
waste, of the Public money upon place- 
men and pensioners are too numerous to 
be contained in twenty nuinbers of my 
Register. But upon this occasion I will 
mention a few of those persons, who have 
received money for their writings. I 
could name scores of women, who are 
maintained by the Public, merely because 
they are relations or dependents of per- 
sons who have what is called interest to 
obtain a living for them out of the taxes. 
I could mention not only scores, but hun- 





dreds of such womea; but I will now 
confine myself to a few of the writers who 
are in the pay of the Public. 

Witiram Girrorb, whose father was a 
shoe-maker at Ashburton in Devonshire, 
and who was travelling tutor to Lord 
Bellgrave, now Earl Grosvenor, was, in 
the year 1799, under-strapper to Canning 
and Frere, who were the under-strappers 
of Pitt, in carrying on a week y newspa- 
per, called the ‘* Antijacobin.” his 
man had, in the year 1800, a sinecure 
place given to him worth 329/. a year. 
After that, and in addition to that place, 
he was made a Commissioner of the Lot- 
tery. Whether he has that place still I 
do not know. But, in the Red Bgok, 
in the * accursed Red Book,” I find him 
paymaster of ‘* the Honourable Band 
‘* of Gentlemen-pensioners,” with a sa- 
lary of 300/.a year. At present, there- 
fore, he has, at least, 600/. a year out 
of the Public money; and he can hardly 
have been receiving less during any year 
for the last sixteen years. So that this 
under-strapper to a treasury newspaper 
which continued in existence only one 
year, has already received in principal 
money, nine thousand six hundred pounds, 
and, if we add the interest and accumu. 
lated interest, he has received fourteen 
thousand five hundred and forty six 
pounds! This is a pretty tolerable re- 
ward, Sir, toa newspaper hack for one 
twelve-months servitude; and you will 
please to observe, Sir, that the pay ments 
to this man are stil going on, how long 
they will be suffered to go on will depend 
upon the length of time that wiil elapse 
before a reform of the Commons House 
of Parliament shall take place. At pre- 
sent, it is sufficient for me to observe, 
that they are still going on, aud thai this 
hack-writer, who, at the very best, was 
only an inoffensive under-st:apper to the 
carrying on of a newspaper for one year, 
has received ten times as much money 
from the Public as would have covered ali 
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the expences necessary to give Mr. Hun- 
ter’s invention a fair trial. 

Sin Francis D’Ivernots received for 
many years previous to his death, which 
happened lately, a pension out of the 
taxes, raised upon the people of this coun- 
try. This man was a Swiss. He had 
been a tutor, too, I belive, to somebody ; 
but no matter what he had been; he was 
a foreigner ; and, therefore,'as you know 
very well, it was unlawful to give him any 
pension at all; yet he had a pension, held 
under the Crown, of two hundred pounds 
ayear. He had it for several years, and 
he probably received in this way, about 
three or four thousand pounds of the 
money of the people of England. Well, 
in what way did he merit this money ? 
He wrote several pamphlets, the expences 
of publishing which were defrayed by 
those whom you may guess at, and the 
object of which pamphlets was, to urge 
this nation to continue the war against 
France. 

Ma.uet pu Pan was another foreigner ; 
another Swiss ; another writer employed 
to urge this nation to spend its resources 
in a war against freedom. What this 
hireling himself received during his life, I 
cannot say. But this I know very well, 
that the account of pensions, laid before 
Parliament, upon the motion of Lord 
Cochrane, (which motion, by the bye, is 
one of the things for which corruption so 
abhors him) the wife of this Mallet du 
Pan stands boldly inscribed as the receiver 
of two hundred pounds a year of our mo- 
ney. ‘Lawyer Croker would tell us, I 
dare say, that we are cruel fellows ;_ that 
we are jacobins; that we are levellers ; 
that we have no feeling for this poor 
widow! Just as if, Sir, we had no poor 
widows of our own to take care of! Just 
as if the widows of our own countrymen, 
many of whom have been driven by the ap. 
proach of distress warrants, to put an end 
to their existence ; just as if the widows 
of these men were to be suffered to perish 
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by the way side, or to go mad in a work- 
house, while the wife of this foreign hire- 
ling scribe is maintained like a lady, out of 
the very taxes, the heavy burthen of which 
have reduced these English widows to 
There is 
enough, Sir, in this single fact to drive a 


such distress and wretchedness ! 


people of any spirit to deeds of despera- 
tion. I assert, Sir, in the most unquali- 
fied manner, that it is unlawful; that it is 
a direct violation of a positive law, to 
give this woman any pension at all; and, 
yet, her name is put in the pension list, 
and, with all the insolence of office, laid 
before the Parliament ! 

The name of Hersert Marsu is found 
in the very next page after that which 
contains the name of Mrs. Mallet du Pan. 
This Mr. Marsh has just now been made 
a Bishop, I believe, and, of course, I 
shall speak of the Right Reverend Father 
in God with some dégree of reserve. 
What the Holy person had the pension 
given to him fur I cannot pretend to say, 
fora certainty. But, I think, it is quite 
fair to presume, that it was not given to 
him on account of his merits as a Divine ; 
because, that is a sort of merit, which is 
never rewarded in this way. LDBenefices 
and Dignities are the rewards which men 
receive for their clerical merits; and Mr. 
Herbert Marsh has been, it appears, very 
amply rewarded in that way. With res- 
pect, therefore, to this pension of five 
hundred and fourteen pounds a year, it 
was granted him under the King’s sign- 
manuel in the month of May 1804; and, 
I know, that, a short time before that, he 
published a pamphlet, the object and ten- 
dency of which was, to justify the com- 
mencing and the prosecuting of the tear, 
which was going on against France at the 
time when the pamphlet was written and 
published. As I believe the Right Reve- 
rend Father in God to be (politics aside) 
a very worthy man, I am inclined to 
think, that he must, by this time, have re- 
pented of that pamphlet, and, if the pan- 
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sion was granted to him merely for the 
writing of the pamphlet, I shall not be 
without hopes, that, in this time of dis- 
tress, the thought may enter his head of 
restoring the amount of it to the Public, 
in which case, to save him the trouble of 
calculation, I beg leave to inform him, 
that the whole sum, principal and interest, 
up to the ninth day of last May, amounted 
to seven thousand, nine hundred, and 
sixty eight pounds, besides fractions, 
which we will take no notice of. 

The cause of the pension of Burke can 
admit of no doubt. His three thousand 
pounds a year, and Mrs. Burke’s one 
thousand two hundred pounds, notori- 
ously arose out of his services as a writer 
in favour of a war against the republicans 
of France. He himself lived to receive 
about twenty thousand pounds of this 
pension money. His widow received 
about twelve thousand more; and [ find 
that in 1795 he had granted to him, two 
sums of money to be paid during certain 
lives, the grants being made by two pa- 
tents dated on the 24th of October 1795: 
the first for one thousand, one hundred, 
and sixty pounds a year to be paid to the 
executors of Burke, during the life of 
Lord Royston and the Honourable and 
Reverend A. Grey. The second was for 
one thousand, three hundred, and forty 


pounds, granted to the same executors, 


during the life of the Princess Amelia, 

Lord Althorpe, and William Cavendish. 

So, Sir, you see, that here are two thou- 

sand five hundred pounds a year that we 
care still paying on account of this Burke, 
-who did the country more mischief, and 
who did more injury to mankind, than 
almost any other man that ever existed in 
this country. 

_ I could make the list very long; but, 
as Lawyer Croker will, I dare say, be 
q uite as ready to justify every act of this 
& ort as he was to justify the acts, disclosed 
ir 1 the memorable year of 1809, I will go 
no further. I have here given an ac- 








count of about fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds bestowed on ** literary men,” and 
that is enough to form a contrast with the 
reception which Mr. Hunter has met 
with. Iam, however, not at all sorry 
that Mr. Hunter has been treated with in- 
solence; for, it has led to an exposure, 
which, in the end, can scarcely fail to 
produce a good effect. Mr. Hunter, Sir, 
isnot the only man who has been thus 
treated. We have every reason to pre- 
sume, that he has brought to light merely 
a specimen of the neglect, and of the in- 
solence of Office. Many and many learn- 
ed men have, I dare say, been treated in 
the same manner that Mr. Hunter has 
been treated in. Such men are generally 
modest in proportion to their merit. They 
live, in a great measure, secluded from the 
world. They are not a match upon such an 
occasion, with the most empty skulled clerk 
or secretary that a rotten borough ever 
vomited forth upon the public. If Mr. 
H{unter had had only a small portion of 
that Elegant White-Hall bronze, which is 
so conspicuous at the Admiralty in par- 
ticular, he would not have left London 
without obtaining a hearing in some quar- 
ter or cther. If we could get at the list 
of learned men who have been flouted 
and insulted by these underlings of power, 
we should then be able to shew the pub- 
lic what sort of use is made of the large 
sums of money, which is granted for the 
purpose of cherishing and protecting sci- 
ence. Not being able to get at that list, 
we havea right to presume that what we 
have here seen is a fair specimen of the 
conduct of the government in this respect. 
We have here seen, that this Government 
will not even hear what such a man as 
Mr. Hunter has to say ; while it has given 
to such a man as William Gifford, up- 
wards of six hundred pounds a year, for 
sixteen years past! This we have see?, 
and this alone would be enough. 

I now come, Sir, to matters of a differ- 
ent description. The Funds appear ‘¢ 
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be marked out, by some persons, for 
speedy destruction, or, at least, for the 
subject of such changes as must inevitably 
jead to destruction, ‘This is a matter of 
very great mownent ; for, though the per- 
sous, who own the property in the funds, 
are, in general, not the most active of per- 
sons, sttil those whe depend on them are as 
active as any other part of the community. 
Men of all parties as to politics, now 


begin to to talk seriously and unreserv-" 


edly upon this subject, which, as you well 
remember, was almost tov delicate to be 
breathed upon by any person less pure 
than a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
Secretary of the Treasury, or a Bank 
Director ! 
this subject, that, 
once upon occasion, happened to say, 


So extremely delicate was 
when Mr. Rosson, 


that the Bank notes would soon become 
no better than assignats, the loyal and 
fiery Mr. Yorke, of House of Brunswick 
and tangible shape memory, moved that 
the words of Mr. Robson should be taken 
down ; the Speaker declared, with great 
solemnity, that any Honourable Gentle- 
man who should utter words, purporting 
that the credit of the country was les- 
sened, must incur the very serious charge 
of offending against the orders of the 
House. Hence I suppose, Sir, there is a 
standing Order upon the Archieves of the 
Honourable House, that the credit of the 
country shall always, under ali circum- 
stances, be held to be good; I suppose 
that this makes a part of the law of Par- 
liament, as the Judges sometimes tell us, 
that the Christian Religion makes a part 
of the law of the land. The gentlemen in 
doors, have, in general, much greater liber- 
ty of speech than they think proper to al- 
low to the people cut of doors. But,in this 
case, the usual practice seems to be re- 
versed ; for the people out of doors are 
now talking about the speedy destruction 
of the Funds, with as much freedom as 
they talk about the destruction of rats 
and mice. It is quite surprising to ob- 
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serve the change which has taken place 
in this respect. Several persons whom I 
know, though they generally approved 
of the contents of the Rreister, and 
though they agreed with me, in the main, 
with regard to the Funds, used, some 
years ago, to be ashamed to let their 
neighbours see those particular Registers 
that spoke freely upon this subject. And, 
now, even the most timid persons sit and 
discuss the matter with perfect coolness, 
However, Sir, when people taik of a 
bankruptcy, they must not suppose that 
this is a thing which is to take place 
without any sort of reckoning with those 
who have borrowed the money. | believe, 
most firmly, that a reform of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament is now become 
preserve the 
what is 


absolutely necessary to 


country, not from generally 
called ruin, not from distress and beggary, 
for these are come upon us; but from 
confusion, from devastation, from all the 
A reformed 
Parliament would, in my opinion, prevent 
these, and would preserve all the antient, 
all the constitutional, all the valuable, es- 
tablishments of the country. But, [am 
very sure, that a reformed Parliament 


would never send the unoffending Fund. 


‘ 
horrors of unbridled fury 


holder to starve in the streets and in 
the lanes, while there be one single penny 
of the money which has been borrowed 
of him capable of being traced into the 
hands of persons, who have received that 
money without having earned it. Before I 
proceed any further, however, suffer me to 
insert and to beg you to peruse, an article 
from the MorninG CHRONICLE a few days 
back, upon the subject of the funds, in the 
following words : — *‘ * When national 
‘¢ debts have once been accumulated toa 
*¢ certain degree (says Adam Smith, ) there 
*¢ is scarce, I believe, a single instance of 
‘¢ their having been fairly and completely 
“‘ paid.’ Has the national debt of Great 
“ Britain yet attained this maximum of 
** accumulation ? On what do we rest 
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** our hopes that we shall be able to af- 
‘6 ford an exception toa rule derived from 
** the uniform history of all nations? If 
*¢ we have not yet attained the maximum 
‘¢ of accumulation, where shall it be 
*¢ placed? The taxes which are demanded 
** for the interest of our debt and the ex- 
** penditure of Government are now press- 
*¢ ing su hard on the industry of the coun- 
‘Stry, as to threaten its almost total ex- 
“tinction. The French and Germans, 
** nations who have comparatively few 
“taxes to pay, are gaining ground upon 
‘* us every day in the markets of Europe 
‘Cand the other world. Those who have 
“attended the last Leipsic fairs, and have 
‘* recently been in America, know that 
‘the English merchant, to sell his goods 
‘Sat all, must in most cases sellthem ata 
“Joss. The present state of taxation and 
*¢ our industry are incompatible with each 
‘6 othe,.—Can any reduction of the ex- 


‘¢ penditure of Government, compatible 
“‘ with the performance of tts necessary 
‘6 functions, afford such a relief from taxa- 
‘© tion as may restore our industry to its 
“former activity? This is extremely 
“¢ doubtful. If we had to stiuggle with 
‘¢ the continental nations in the infancy 
‘of their manufacturing industry, we 
‘¢ might have less cause for apprehension. 
<¢ But, during the long protection which 
‘¢ they received from the continental sys- 
‘6 tem, they have acquired a most alarm. 
‘Sing consistency. A considerable part 
‘¢ of our expenditure cannot easily be got 
‘¢ rid of without perhaps adding still more 
‘‘ to our distresses; we mean the expence 
‘“Cof garrisoning our colonies. Another 
‘6 part, which my Lord Castlereagh was 
‘¢ pleased to call the dead part, namely 
“the pension and half-pay list, ought to 
“be paid while we have a@ shilling re- 
“¢ maining. Under all reverses, Kings 
“¢ of indulging in all sorts of extravagance, 
‘¢as necessary to render the throne sa- 
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*¢ be found, therefore, no easy matter to 
‘¢ throw off more than five or six millions 
*¢ of our present establishment. But will 
*‘ this afford such an alleviation to the 
** people of this country as will give a re- 
‘* vival to their industry? We are afraid 
‘¢ it will not. Zhe remedy to «hich we 
** must recur ts a reduction of the interest 
** of our national debt, in other words, a 
*¢ Bankruptcy. ‘This is not so unjust as 
‘* it may at first seem. When the resour- 
** ces of the country, of every description, 
** are in the progress of being rapidly cut 
‘¢ up, when our property is leaving us 
‘* piece by piece, why should the national 
** creditors alone remain free from the com- 
‘© mon distress 2 If a measure of this kind 
‘* must be resorted to, it is evident that 
*¢ the sooner now it is resorted to the bet- 
*“*¢er, Why procrastinate with the dis- 
“ease till it is past cure? ‘The sooner 
‘Four industry is relieved from that 
‘¢ weight which prevents it from running 
‘6a race of successful competition the 
‘‘ better. But, in a diseased and weak- 
*¢ ened state, it is the same as with an in- 
*¢ dividual—hopeless palliatives are too 
‘* often preferred to bitter but salutary 
‘¢ remedies. When our burthens exceed 
‘“‘ our means, a bankruptcy. becomes ne- 
** cessary, and what ts necessary cannot be 
‘¢ termed unjust. Public credit has now 
‘¢ reduced us to the woeful state which 
‘6 Smith, Hume, and every wise man who 
‘“‘ ever reflected on the subject, have often 
“and often predicted. Her career, in 
‘¢ all probability, will not therefore be 
‘¢ much longer in this country. A bank- 
‘¢ ruptcy has dong been the subject of con- 
‘6 versation with men of all parties, has 
‘been more and more introduced into 
‘¢ our publications, and has even been hint- 
‘“Ced atin the senate. The inventor of 
‘‘ the system of funding deserves, if ever 
‘© man did, the curse of mankind.” 

It is tiresome, but still it is necessary, 
for me to continue to remind the public, 





‘¢ cred in the eyes of the people. It will 


that these opinions, as far as they are 
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correct, which they are not in all their 
parts here, were stated by me nearly twelve 
years ago; and that, from that time to 
this time, [ have been contending, that if 
the Government did persevere with the 
debt and with the taxes, general confusion 
must be the consequence. But, when this 
writer in the Morning Chronicle was 
talking of the predictions of his country- 
men, SmitH and Hume, why did he forget 
Paine, who had infinitely more know- 
ledge than the former of the two, as much 
knowledge and as much talent as the latter, 
and a thousand times as much public spirit 
as both of them put together. Paine gave 
the most memorable proof of political sa- 
gacity and penetration that ever was given, 
as faras I have observed, by any man. 
In the year 1796, he predicted, that 
whenever the people went to the Bank to 
demand cash for their notes, the Bank 
would stop payment. In less than one 
year, this event actually took place, though 
the prediction bad excited ridicule and 
contempt, and had marked out the author 
fora man in his dotage. In the same 
work he said that the system would come 
toanend in about twenty years! He 
wrote in 1796! Let corruption think of 
this and tremble. 

But, Sir, I do not agree with the 
Mornine Curonicre that we are to 
sweep away the National Debt by the way 
of beginning. I hold, that it will be in- 
famously unjust even to begin a reduction 
of the Debt until it be necessary ; and in 
order to make it necessary, we must be 
without any other means of carrying on 
the concerns of the nation. I believe, 
that more than thirty millions a year can- 
not be raised in the country in real money. 
Therefore, I must believe, that the nation 
cannot pay the interest of the Debt in full. 
ITalso agree with the doctrine of your 
Speech upon the Bullion question, that 
if the nation could pay the full amount of 
the interest of the Debt in gold and silver, 
it would be unjust to make it do it. Ifa 
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man lent athousand pounds to the Goy- 
ernment in depreciated paper-money, he 
cannot expect to be paid his interest in 
full in gold and silver, or in a paper which 
is on a par with gold and silver. To sup- 
pose an extreme case: if I lend my neigh- 
bour 100/. in paper so depreciated (as it 
was once in America), that it requires 
100%. to buy a bushel of wheat, shall I, 
when a change takes place, and brings 
wheat to 10s.a bushel, demand my 1002. 
back again in this new state of the cur- 
rency? Shall I demand 200 for one? 
Certainly, all the world will say that this 
would be unjust. Indeed, no debtor would 
ever endure it, nor will the nation, you 
may be assured, endure to pay pound for 
pound in the present currency for what 
has been borrowed during the last twenty 
years. 

But, while I am ready to insist upon 
deducting from the fund-holders, that 
which fair dealing fully authorises, [ am 
ready to allow that not even this ought to 
be done, ’till every sinecure, every pen- 
sion, allowance, grant, and emolument 
of every description, in short, not merited 
for any public service really rendered, 
shall be lopped off. I would not make 
even this proposition to the fund-holders, 
until every salary, every species of fee, 
had been reduced to the standard of the 
year 1788; until the Royal Family had 
been placed upon a most economical foot- 
ing, consistent with a degree of dignity 
useful to the nation; until the army in 
England had been wholly discharged, not 
leaving one single regular soldier either 
on this side or the other side of the 
Tweed, and until every effort had been 
made to dispense with a standing army in 
Ireland ; until that great mill-stone, that 
extravagant heir, that underling Govern- 
ment, the East India Company, had been 
brought to strict account, and been made 
to pay every farthing of the immense sums, 
which, in the teeth of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, it has withheld from the public ; 
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until this great Gulph of the fruit of our la- 
bour had been pumped quite empty, I could 
not have the face to propose to the Fund- 
holders to relinquish any portion of their 
claim. But, are no means to be made 
use of, Sir, to procure a re-funding 2— 
Frightful as this word may appear to-day, 
Iam very much deceived, if it will be 
long before it become perfectly familiar. 
At any rate, [ am quite certain, that no 
change will prevent utter confusion short 
of a reform of the Parliament ; and, Iam 
quite certain, that a reformed Parliament 
will do towards the Fund-holders and to- 
wards every body else, that which is just 
and humane. 

There is a curious war of words going 
on between the two principal news-pa- 
pers, about which is the most wise and 
which is the most foolish, and particularly 
about their notions, or, rather, the no- 
tions of their parties, relative to the fate 
of the funds. ‘ We can positively assure 
“ our readers,” says the Courter, ‘‘ that 
“it is not the intention of his Majesty’s 
‘ Ministers to reduce the interest of the 
“ Debt.”” And I can positively assure the 
Courrier, however irreverend he may 
think me, that the intention of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, as to this matter, is of no 
more consequence than would be as to the 
same matter, theintention of a gang of Gyp- 
sies, who are at this very moment, roasting 
a piece of a stolen sheep under the hedge 
of one of my neighbour’s fields. Their 
intention! What is their intention to us, 
Sir? This is one of the things with re- 
gard to which they have no power. They 
can no more compel the nation to pay 
money enough to discharge the interest of 
the Debt, than can the gang of Gypsies. 
The concern is now become too unwieldy 
for them. ‘They do not know what to do 
with the nation. They are at their wit’s 
end. They cannot make people give that 
which they have not to give. Mr. Can- 
ning is come home very opportunely to 
assist his colleagues in making the useful 





| discovery, that though a man may “ talk 


a horse’s hind leg off,” he cannot talk it 
on again. While all was prosperity, 
prizes, loans, and bonuses; while paper- 
money flew about like flakes of snow, it 
was easy for shallow brains to carry on 
the nation’s affairs, or, rather, to suffer 
the spirit of the nation to urge it forward 
and support it. But, now, the scene is 
changed ; and we shall see what sort of 
Statesmen the great talker, Pitt, has left 
behind him. 

As to the Whigs, though the Morninc 
CuRonic ce tell us, that we want a change 
of men, I hope that no friend of a Reform 
of Parliament will, for one moment, be 
the dupe of those who are advising the 
people to petition for calling the Parlia- 
ment together at this time. I have no ob- 
jection to the Parliament being called 
together; my cbjection is to the notion 
of calling them together as if they could 
do any good, unless they adopted the 
measure of Reform. I would petition 
very gladly for calling the Parliament to- 
gether, but not without specifying the pur- 
poses for which I wish them to be called, 
namely; to disband the army, abolish 
sinecures and unmerited pensions, and lis- 
ten to the petitions of the people for a re- 
form of the Parliament. The Whigs wish 
the Parliament to be called, in order that 
the ministers may be furiously attacked 
and driven from their places, to make way 
for them, rather than see which, I would 
consent to pay double taxes for ten years 
tocome. What! have these men the vanity 
to believe, that the people will ever put any 
trust in their professions again? Do they 
believe, that the people do not know, 
that they are one great swarm of sinecure 
place-men, pensioners, jobbers, borough- 
mongers, and borough-monger’s under 
lings? Have we seen one man of them 
willing to yield one single drop of the 
blood that he has been sucking for .so 
many years, or willing to cease sucking 
now? Qh, no, the people are neither to 
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be cajoled nor bullied into petitions for 
the restoration of the Whigs. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle grows testy and complains 
of the stupor of the people. He says, 
‘The Public peevishly lament their dis- 
‘6 tresses ; they view with a sort of stupor 
‘“‘ the rapid dicline of trade; they see the 
‘resources of the country disappear, 
‘and the public expenditure remain in a 
‘¢manner stationary. But of what use 
‘¢ are complaints, and long faces, and 
“‘ shaking of heads2 They will com- 
‘“ municate no remedy. They will pro- 
‘duce no impression upon men, whose 
‘‘ practical notions of economy are con- 
“ fined to the discharge of unprotected 
‘6 clerks, and to increasing the salaries of 
* heads of office—to the clipping of a few 
‘regiments, and to raising of new re- 
“ cruits. The present Ministry cannot 
“reduce the enormous establishments of 
“the country, even if ¢heir inclinations 
*¢ ran in that way, as the forfeiture of 
*¢ their places would be the certain con- 
“sequence. Will they support retrench- 
“ment at such risk? Will they sacrifice 
* their places and patronage to the public 
“good? Well, then, as no adequate relief 
*¢ is to be expected from that quarter, the 
*¢ public should look to some other, whose 
** opinions are known to be hostile to the 
“6 present system of huge expenditure. Peti- 
*¢ tions to the Throne would produce this 
“ effect; and is any man so infatuated as 
“ to think that, without a change of men, 
“there will be a change of measures ? 
* A new Administration, who would 
“* pledge themselves to economy, should 
** be formed ; for a measure of this kind 
** alone offers a prospect of safety. Every 
“ sincere and disinterested friend to the 
** Throne should strenuously urge it ; for 
“he must be aware that the present course 
“ of policy is most injurious to the best 
** interests of the Crown, and has a ten- 
“¢ dency to render the head of the Govern- 
“* ment unpopular. But we confess that it is 
“ hardly to be expected that the men most 
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‘¢ likely to effect the reform, will be pre- 
*¢ vailed on to undertake the task, know- 
‘Cing that they would receive no real 
*¢ support from the quarter the most inte- 
*¢ rested in their success. They should, 
‘at this juncture, however, place them- 
** selves in the brunt of the battle ; and 
*¢ as to the public at large, they deserve to 
‘“¢ suffer, if they do not adopt every con- 
‘¢ stitutional means to procure the change 
** we have suggested.” 

It is the Morning Chronicle, Sir, and 
the Whigs, who are peevish, and not the 
people. The people see what is coming. 
They do not make long faces, nor do 
they shake their heads. ‘The people know 
very well what the remedy is, and they 
know that that remedy is not the turning 
out of one set of ministers and bringing 
in another set not a bit better. ‘The pre- 
sent ministry cannot, we are here told, re- 
duce the enormous establishments of the 
country, even if they wished to do it. 
And why can they not? Because, we 
are told, the forfeiture of their places 
would be the certain consequence. And 
then we are asked, whether the Ministers 
will support retrenchment at such a risk ; 
and, as the answer is supposed to be in 
the negative, we are desired to look to 
some OTHER QUARTER, ‘ whose 
‘¢ opinions are known to be hostile to the 
‘¢ present system of huge expenditure.” 
On my faith, Sir, I am disposed to believe 
that Mr. Perry must have you, and men 
of your principles in his eye. 
deed, have always been an enemy of this 
huge expenditure. But, as to the Whigs, 
not only are they great devourers of taxes, 
but they are the greatest devourers of 
taxes, and while they were in power they 
did more jobs than were ever done in any 
similar space of time within your or my 
recollectiou. It was they who exempted 
the king’s property in the funds from the 
Property Tax. It was they who brought 
in the Bill to authorize Lord Grenville 
to be at once Auditor of the Exchequer 
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and First Lord of the Treasury, and this 
hey did for the sole purpose of prevent- 
ing him from giving up a sinecure place 
of four thousand pounds a year. In 
short, the extravagant, the grasping, the 
greedy acts of their administration, short 
as it was, would fill a volume. If it had 
done nothing else, that Administration 
loaded us with the charge of twelve hun- 
dred pounds a year for Mrs. Fox, with a 
reversion to her two daughters. 

What assurance, then, must a man 
have, to tell the people that they deserve 
to suffer if they do not endeavour to have 
these same men restored to power! Very 
severely the people do suffer now, but, if 
they were to use any effort whatever for 
the restoration of the Whigs, they would 
deserve that which every Frenchman de- 
serves, who has laboured for the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. Certain it is, 
that it is not very likely that there will 
be a change of measures without a change 
ofmen. But, the fact is, that the Whigs, 
are, with regard to the people, the same 
men that their opponents are. They are 
two in number, the parties are; and so 
were the two hawks that were contending 
for the sole possession of the pigeon, and 
both of which were destroyed, while they 
were in the height of the contest. If, in- 
deed, the Whigs would but convince us 
that they are not the same men, I mean 
the same sort of men, as those who are in 
place; if they would lay down their 
places and pensions and sinecures ; if they 
would make an offering of their Borough 
patronage and property; if they would 
come forward and take the lead in pe- 
titioning for a reform of the Parliament ; 
if they would do these things, we should 
then say, let us have a change of men. 
Bttt at present, to have a change of Mi 
nistry would be like the act of the old 
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woman, who, when she turned her shift 
at the end of a month, exclaimed, “ how 
pleasant is clean linen! 

Mr. Perry cannot be so ignorant of 
the real state of things as to believe, for 
one single moment, that the people of this 
country will ever send up any petition 
that shall admit of a construction favour. 
able to the Whigs, who not only betrayed 
the people, but who added the grossest of 
insolence to the foulest of treason. There. 
fore, the country looks to you, and to 
neither of the two parties. If you bring 
forward, during the ensuing Session of 
Parliament, measures such as the times 
imperiously demand, you will have the 
support of the whole nation. False 
alarms are now banished for ever; the 
slanderous hypocrites are silenced ; and 
the prejudices of good men are every 
where greatly weakened, if not wholly 
removed.’ With great submission, there- 
fore, to your superior judgement, this 
appears to me to be the time to prepare 
for the introduction of those propositions, 
which, if adopted, will afford solid and 
permanent relief to the country, and 
which, if rejected, will meet the attention 
of the people to the objects on which it 
ought, long ago, to have been immoveably 
fixed. On your integrity, your courage, 
and your ability, we have all a firm reli- 
ance ; I beseech you to believe that you 
may place as firm a reliance on the people. 

It was my intention to have communi- 
cated some further information to you 
respecting the state of the corn crops, 
but want of time permits me only to add, 
that I remain, with the greatest respect, 


Your most obedient, 


and most humble servant, 


Wma. Consett. 


. —_— 
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